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The Story Hour Series 


Story Hour Readers (Grades One to 
Three Inclusive)—This method represents 
the best pedagogy of to-day. In its empha- 
sis on thought-getting instead of word- 
memorizing it gives the best preparation 
for silent reading. By means of its simple 
and effective phonetic work the pupil 
_— amazing progress in learning to 
read. 


Story Hour Readings (Grades Four to 
Eight Inclusive)—In these books for the 
last five years the delightful selections 
represent the best of both classic and mod- 
ern writers. They provide the kind of 
reading material especially needed by 
schools to-day because it is strong in its 
training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. Provision is made for “silent 
reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies 
A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


These geographies are strong in both 
content and method features. They place 
a major emphasis on industrial and com- 
mercial life; they have a simple, appealing 
style; their maps and pictures are re- 
markably beautiful; they give up-to-date 
information of changes wrought by the 
World War. 


Carpenter's New Geographical Readers 


These revised books have been entirely 
rewritten and reset in new type. They give 
interesting and graphic accounts of the 
author’s recent extended journeys and in- 
clude changes brought about by the World 
War. Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have long led all others in popularity. 





Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials 
of English 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


In these books composition and gram- 
mar are so well blended that each serves 
to visualize the other. Throughout, the 
work is related to the everyday interests 
of the child through the use of contests, 
attractive pictures, dramatizations. Oral 
and written work are closely correlated. 


Bolenius’ Everyday English Series 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 


The three books constitute a strong, in- 
spiring series for training the language 
power of boys and girls. The necessary 
motivation is secured through Projects 
such as boys and girls would choose them- 
selves. In each Project the language work 
is built up gradually. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every 
page. The material and the work widen 
the pupil’s horizon and train him in habits 
of good English. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


Some of the special features of these 
arithmetics are: The emphasis they place 
on the correct interpretation of problems 
and the choosing of the shortest methods; 
the training they give in the making of 
mental estimates and in the checking of 
results; their groups of problems centered 
about subjects in which pupils have a per- 
sonal interest; their thorough drill work. 
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Self-Administering Tests of 
ADOPTS 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS Mental Ability 


Intermediate Examination 


By ArTHuR §S. Otis 
Author of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


The Anderson Arithmetics Merit S ess Because: This examination is designed for grades 5 to 9, sup- 


plementing the Higher Examination, designed for 
grades 9 to 12. It is a simple test of 75 items of 


For exclusive use in all grades 
for a period of six years 





They are the only arithmetics which furnish a | different kinds. Seven new features make for econ- 
systematic presentation of all the number com- | sen A _ yo se cost in testing and enhance the 
eee i value of the results :-— 
binations and all the number relations usually 0 


taught during the first two years, at the same 1. Self-administration 
time providing all the drill needed for a mastery 2. Ease of —s | 
of these fundamentals. | 3. Flexible time limit 

4. Variety of test material 
They provide approximately 50% more drill ma- f 5. Ease of figuring IQ’s 
terial in the table grades including the fifth, than | 6. Percentile graph 


does any other series. 7. Chart to aid in classification 


There is no break in the development of arith- 
metical principles. The child is prepared for 
every new step which he is required to take. 


The Intermediate Examination is available in two 

forms, A or B, either of which may be used first. 
Price per package of 25 examinations of either form with 

| Directions and Key, Interpretation Chart and Percentile 

| Graph, and Class Record, $1.10 net. 

The problems are worded in clear-cut, con- Specimen Set, including Higher Examination, 30 cents 


| 
cise English, they deal with situations true to — 
the actual experience of the child, they are based 


upon recent and accurate data. qe 
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Civics for Intermediate Grades 


~DOLE’S THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


New Edition 
Enlarged and largely rewritten 


Printed from new plates New Illustrations 





Two New Supplementary Readers 
STEWART'S IN AND OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


Charming animal stories for intermediate grades. Illustrated. 


| SPEED’S BILLY AND JANE, EXPLORERS 


Nature stories for fourth and fifth grades. Illustrated. 
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The Department of Superintendence will neeet 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8. 
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It is estimated that weeds cost the United 
States a billicn dollars a year. The only remedy 
announced is a community spirit that will not 
permit any farmer to let his weeds go to seed, 
and will not allow any weeds to go to seed be- 
side a highway. Just apply this to the situation 
in regard to unschooled boys, social and indus- 
trial weeds. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS, BETTER SALARIES, 
BETTER MANAGEMENT 


The culmination of our Sixteen Problems of 
Administration will be upon Better Schools, 
Better Salaries, Better Management, a group- 
ing of the vital factors of school administration. 

The future of any town, city, county, state 
or nation will depend largely upon _ better 
schools, better schools will depend largely upon 
better salaries, and better salaries will depend 
largely upon better management. 

Life is a performing of examples and a solu- 
tion of problems. The performing of examples 
is mechanical. The solution of a problem con- 
sists in making it into examples. 

A solution is the reduction of a solid to its 
lowest terms without force by the silent action 
of a liquid. The solution often forms crystals. 
A crude solid is often put in solution in order 
that it may crystallize. 





A problem is a crude situation that can be 
crystallized if it is only put in solution. 
Solving a problem is putting it in solution in 
order that it may crystallize into examples. 
PROBLEM. 


A country woman brings to the store for trade 
six dozen eggs at 30c. a dozen, and five pounds 
of butter at 40c. a pound. She gets fourteen 
handkerchiefs at 72c. a dozen. How many 
quarts of molasses can she get at 32c. a gallon? 

SOLUTION. 
30, X 6 = 
40. KX 5 = 


180 
200 


$3.80 


14 handkerchiefs 
d2c. 


= 11-6 doz. 
x 11-6 = 84 
$3.80 — 84c. = $2.96 
32c. a gal. + 4 = &c. a qt. 
$2.96 — 8 = 37 

The solution has made many examples; each 
is very simple. 

The three problems: How to have Better 
Schools; How to have Better Saiaries; How to 
have Better Management, mean many examples 
so clear .that a moron can perform the 
examples. 
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A SPELLING MATCH 


We are using this week a communication from 
Superintendent Alonzo J. Knowlton, of North 
Woodstock, N.H. He emphasizes a fact that 
needs to be repeatedly emphasized. 

Everyone knows that spelling was never as 
well taught as it is to-day. School children 
never spelled as well as they do now, and yet 
there are those who, without any basis in fact, 
continue to echo the falsehood that has always 
been ready for use, for at least sixty years, that 
the schools do not teach children to spell. 

It is useless to try to influence these croakers, 
but teachers need to have such facts as these 
which Mr. Knowlton presents to tone up their 
courage. 

Mr. Knowlton’s test was vastly more fair to 
the adults than to the children. He had only 
adults who are in practice in spelling. These 
adults, many of them, were educated in rela- 
tively modern schools, which helps to account 
for the fact that the adults made a much better 
record than any others we have known. 
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In December Dr. Carroll G. Pearse resigned 
as president of the Milwaukee State Normal 
Schooi, for which he had done as much by way 
of professional advancement as any leader 
has done for any normal school so far as our 
ebservation has gone. He had magnified 
scholarship, had made a real co-education in- 
stitution, had created a faculty with nation-wide 
reputation. Too much cannot be said of the 
professional spirit and scholastic advancement 
of the Milwaukee institution under his leader- 
ship. 

What happened we do not know, and we 
never try to pry into affairs of that kind, but 
Dr. Pearse in his letter of resignation expressed 
intense feeling over what he considered the 
reactionary attitude of the Regents toward the 
scholastic standards attained and professional 
spirit created. ° 

With the action of the Regents, whether 
rightly interpreted by Dr. Pearse or not, we 
have no quarrel. It is no affair of ours, but we 
are interested in Carroll G. Pearse and his activi- 
ties. 

On January 1 he assumed the direction of the 
F. E. Compton Company interests for Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota so far as the schools and 
libraries are concerned. He will continue to 
reside in Milwaukee, and will have large influ- 
ence on the civic and educational activities of 
the city and state. This we assume because it 
is inevitable. He will have an income quite be- 
vond that to which he has been accustomed, 
and there will be no muffler on the expression 
of his convictions. 

Carroll G. Pearse has had larger personal offti- 
cial influence in the National Education Associa- 
tion than has any other man in the last forty 
years and his opportunity was created by those 
who insisted upon opposing his advancement. 


DR. PEARSE’S NEW ACTIVITY 
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No other aspirant for position in the Association: 
has ever had the same intense and vicious oppo- 
sition that he had prior to 1910. 

No onlooker could see why le cared to make 
the fights he had to make, and certainly no one 
could imagine why the men wno then directed 
the destinies of the Association had such an- 
tipathy for a man who then had no prominence. 
Suffice it to say here of the treatment of Mr. 
Pearse at the Charleston, South Carolina, meet- 
ing, and from that time until the Boston meeting 
in 1910, when the final legal ruling regarding the 
action of his enemies at the Cleveland and Den- 
ver meetings was in his favor, there was never 
a year in which Mr. Pearse was not assailed in 
some way by the leaders of that day. Since the 
Boston meeting of 1910 there has been oniy 
peace and prosperity in the N.E.A., so far as Mr. 
Pearse’s leadership has been concerned. 

The Reorganized National Education 
Association, which has now gone _ into 
effect, will never again need the direct- 
ing head of its affairs as it has had in 
the two regimes since 1893. If the classroom 
teachers and their eiementary associate princi- 
pals can avoid the continuance of their internal 
differences they will control the headquarters 
management which only needs to be dominantly 
efficient, and non-domineeringly malicious, for 
the Association to be the world’s greatest 
demonstration of educational influence. 

Mr. Fearse is a man of intense vitality, and 
is in the prime of vigorous energy. He is in the 
large sense a business man, and with the F. E. 
Compton Company, 58 East Washington street, 
Chicago, he will have every opportunity for 
business success without any dimmer upon his 
vision of civic and educational service in Mil- 
waukee and the Northwest. 
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We can recall no parallel to the sudden educa- 
tional change of mind and heart that followed 
the reinstatement of Arbuckle by Director 
Hays. 

For several months the educational world had 
been focussed for the nation-wide boost of mov- 
ing pictures for schools. The appeal of Mr. Hays 
was the most vital part of the activity. The 
school people liked Mr. Hays and believed in 
him. Withcut money and without price the 
schools were ready to boost and boom moving 


—_ 


HAYS-ARBUCKLE TRAGEDY 





pictures. 
universal, 

Then came the restoration of Arbuckle, 
and the abhorrence was as_ universal and 
more intense than anything we have ever 
known. There is no occasion to ask why Mr. 
Hays jeopardized the educational service by 
what appears to have been wholly needless, and 
there is certainly no occasion to magnify the 
professional revulsion. All that need be said is 
that it is cause for sincere regret that any 
such calamity came to the school world. 


The devotion was spontaneous and 





Two of the most fundamental ideals—two of the greatest achievements of the human mind 
—have been born on American soil, a representative democracy and a free public school system. 
These two great ideals go hand in hand. The one cannot exist without the other. As yet 
neither has attained complete and perfect development.—A. O. Thomas, State Superinten- 


dent of Maine. 
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Salary readjustments are indispensable. 
Better salaries are as inevitable as sunshine 
for a rainbow. 

Better salaries do not of necessity mean 
higher salaries. 

Better salaries must be salaries that make 
better schools. This salary adjustment means 
inducing better talent to prepare for teaching. 
It means keeping the best prepared and talented 
teachers in the service of the schools. It means 
the improvement of teachers in service so that 
the good teachers will be better teachers. Better 
salaries will function in all three ways. 

Taxes for schools must be separate from all 
other taxes. 

The old nonsense that teachers should teach 
for the love of it will be true when men pay 
school taxes from sheer love of paying taxes 
ior schools. 

There is more reason why one should pay 
taxes from love of children than teach from love 
of children. As a matter of fact there are 
women, and some men, who have taught for 
love of children in the past because there was 
no other excuse for teaching. “Those days 
are gone forever.” 

Brainy men have studied law and medicine 
because they would love to practice law and 
medicine, but there were always two added in- 
centives. Some physicians had a large income, 
some lawyers had a vast income, and physicians 
and lawyers have been big men in the com- 
munity. There has never been any hope that a 
school man or woman could ever own a beautiful 
home, ride in a Pierce-Arrow, or live in a palace 
on his income. 

In no university has the student of education 
ranked with students of law and medicine. 

Those days have literally gone forever. In the 
past any intelligent person with a little scholar- 
ship and some cleverness could teach. 

No intelligent man or woman pretended to 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


have the surgeon’s skill or the lawyer’s legal 
equipment. . There was a mystery that was 
impressive to the common people. Every 
father and mother felt that a seventeen- 
year-old daughter could teach school. Even 
the requirement of a high school diploma was 
regarded as a hardship. All that is passing 
rapidiy. 

One of the good things about Intelligence 
tests is that a seventeen-year-old girl looks 
upen “I. Q.” as a sort of x-y-z. 

A school of education has almost as many 
mysteries as has a medical clinic, and teaching 
in a school of education is much more scientific 
than most of the teaching in the other depart- 
ments of the university. There is a real art in 
teaching Education today. 

A teacher’s certificate of today represents 
high intelligence, much skilful study, and a real 
cash investment. There must be a salary that 
will command adequate intelligence, devoted 
study, and a cash investment. 

The salaries must be such as to retain the 
best teachers. This is a rea) problem. The 
record of the best men who go into business cf 
various kinds is astonishing, and the departure 
of, women is even more startling, so that the 
hope of education is in the education of teachers 
who can and will remain in school. 

Ii the teaching is to be done by the 
residuum left after the ambitious men and 
women are out of it then the situation is 
desperate. 

Every teacher to keep in the game in a 
worthy way must study professionally, must 
have a library, must play a part in 
the social life of the community, and 
must travel. All of this means a_ cash 
investment of no mean proportion. Better 
salaries must provide for this; and the better 
salaries must be used in a measure for this 
growthful equipment. 





You can reduce your expenditure on armaments, as you can on personal indulgences, and 


expand it again later, with no great damage in the process. But with education it is otherwise. 
You are dealing here with the minds and bodies of children and you may cripple a whole genera- 
tion. The plain fact is that, so far from not being able tc afford our present expenditure on 


education, we cannot afford to do without it. 


If there is one lesson more insistently taught 


us by the war and by daily experience it is that the foundation of National strength and 
worth, as of National prosperity, is the education of the people... . It is the people who will 


suffer and the people must see to it——Irom the Manchester (Englanc) Guardian. 
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There are days and days, some for work, some 
for rest and some for play. We have also 
grown accustomed to weeks and weeks. There 
is Good Health week, Better Speech week, Thritt 
week, Red Cross week, Religious Education 
week. and many another. And now comes 
Drama week promoted by The Drama League 
of America. 

The purpose of the organization is the crea- 
tion of better drama through the education of 
public taste. This year it is specializing in work 
for the young, and in its celebration of Drama 
week the League hopes to find its greatest ally 
in the schools. Therefore an appeal is being 
made to all institutions of learning from the 
primary schools to the universities. Assistance 
rendered by the public schools will be even more 
valuable than that of the colleges because it 
will be fundamental. 

All who work with the young realize their 
hunger for things dramatic, but we are just be- 
ginning to see that this natural instinct should 
be gratified, and that upon the means of grati- 
fication depends in measure the child’s ethical and 
cuitural vision and adjustment. For dramatic 
entertainment the child should not be driven 
to the ccmmercial theatre, but it shculd be sup- 
plied in his natural social environment, the 
home, school, church, social centre or in a chil- 
dren’: educational theatre. The League antici- 
pates the time when the schools shall make 
greater use of the dramatic in teaching geog- 
raphy, history, and literature, giving life, color 
and potency to otherwise dry facts; and to a 
time when they shall employ trained dramatic 
directors as they do musical and art supervisors, 
and when full credit shall be given for dramatic 
work. 

In the meantime Drama week will stimulate 
an interest in the right direction. The League 
suggests a constructive program in which every 
grade may have some part. The primary chil- 
dren may dramatize their stories, giving at the 
close of the week a costumed performance. Each 
of the upper grammar and high school grades 
might be made responsible for some bit of act- 
ing, a play or pageant, or a scene from some 
play which they are studying in English. They 
might dramatize poems or stories which they 
are studying in their regular classes, or it 
might be that some advanced high school 
students would like to try writing some short 
plays. Subjects related to the drama and the 
theatre should be chosen for both oral and writ- 
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ten themes. Miniature theatres, and furniture 
and costumes of historical epochs in the theatre 
might be developed through the manual training 
and sewing departments and be on display 
throughout the week. The art department can 
make posters announcing the activities of the 
week. Pupils gifted in dancing and music can 
always render valuable aid to the drama, which 
is so democratic that iz makes use of every other 
art. Prizes olfered by individuals or organiza- 
tions for the best achievements in handwork, 
themes or acting would stimulate ambition. 

The week will be much more far-reaching in 
its influence if the community will in some way 
co-operate with the schools. A clergyman 
could interest the young people in the origin of 
drama and its relation to the church. Public- 
spirited club women might give addresses on 
such subjects as Modern Drama as an Interpre- 
tation of Life, The Community Theatre as a 
Community Asset. A theatrical manager might 
tell sume interesting things about the commer- 
cial side of the work. 

As an aid to teachers the Drama League ha; 
just published a list of plays which it can recom- 
mend for children; it also has a list for high 
school students. They give the data necessary 
to a wise choice of material and are available 
ior twenty-five cents each. 

Through the publishing house of George H. 
Dorau the League is beginning the publication 
of a series of play books for children and young 
people, three of which will come from the press 
this winter. In order to combat somewhat the 
cheap entertainments prepared for children it 
is also offering this season a high class produc- 
tion consisting of two plays. The organization 
provides scenery, costumes, art posters and a 
trained director. The plays are available to any 
community that wishes to co-operate with the 
League in its educational program. Perhaps 
the most worth-while piece of work now being 
promoted is a survey which is attempting to find 
cut just what has and has not been done in a 
dramatic way for the young. On the informa- 
tion thus gained it is hoped to build a more con- 
structive prcgram for next season. As an aid 
in this survey all schools celebrating Drama week 
are urged to send copies of their programs to 
national headquarters. The League will make 
mention of the most significant work in its 
official organ, the Drama Magazine. 

Address all communications to Cora Mel Pat- 
ten, The Drama League of America, 59 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago. 
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health.—G. Stanley Hall.. 


For what shall it profit a child if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his own 
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The only man at the head of a textbook pub- 
lishing house today who was the agent of a 
textbcok publishing house fifty years ago is 
Charles E. Merrill, president of the Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

It is interesting to look back over the years 
and recall his steady pace from field agent tc the 
directing of agencies, to junior partner, to equal 
partner with his name in the Maynard- Merrill 
firm, to the leadership of a national organization 
with their own building in Chicago and their 
State-adoption business from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from lakes to gulf. 

It has been especially delightful in the half 
century to appreciate the personality of the 
publishers, none of whom has had a more 
distinct personality than has Mr. Merrill, who 
has always been the elfective directing head of 
every feature of the business. His business has 
been his business. No one has ever been asso- 
ciated with him who has dominated any feature 
of bookmaking or bookselling so completely that 
its functioning was beyond his personal influ- 
ence. 

The house has always had seme books that 
nave led the market, books that took the field 
and kept it for years, and it has always been the 
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vision, the almost uncanny foresight of what the 
market would want that enabled Mr. Merrill to 
select authors and so edit their message as to 
make the publication of the book an educational 
mission. 

We can think of no other publisher who has 
dominated a business for so many years without 
once being caught fluttering over anything tem- 
porary, puttering over anything incidental, and 
never sputtering because of any changes in the 
market. 

Charles E. Merrill has had a poise that has 
escaped all freakishness; that has never con- 
fused the retarder and the accelerator; that has 
never required a muffler. 

We recall vividly a time when one of the 
most adventurous of the agents of that day 
appealed to Mr. Merrill to allow him extra lati- 
iude which would mean the largest city adoption 
the house had ever had, and the agent’s disgust 
was unbridled when Mr. Merrill replied: “ There 
is no skill in salesmanship that needs bribery.” 

The Merrill business has never been in jeop- 
ardy from rocks or shoals,and Mr. Merriil’s soa 
and associates are enjoying the continued coun- 
sel of as wise and keen a counsellor as has come 
from the yesterday to bid them Godspeed for 
tomorrow. 





When you get to know a fellow, know his joys and know 
his cares, 


When you've come to understand him and the burdens 
that he bears. 


When you've learned the fight he’s making and the 
troubles in his way, 


Then you find that he is different than you thought him 


yesterday. 

You find his faults are trivial, and there’s not so much to 
blame 

In the brother that you jeered at when you only knew 
his name. 


and whim, 


WHEN YOU KNOW A FELLOW 


When you get to know a fellow, know his every mood 






You are quick to see the blemish in the distant neighbor's 
style, 

You can point to all his errors and may sneer at him the 
while, 

And your prejudices fatten and your hates more violent 
grow 

As you talk about the failures of the man you do not 
know; 

But when drawn a little closer, and your hands and 
shoulders touch, 

You find the traits you hated really don’t amount to much. 


You begin to find the texture of the splendid side of him; 
You begin to understand him, and you cease to scoff 


and sneer, 


For with understanding always prejudices disappear. 
You begin to find his virtues and his faults you cease 


to tell, 


Fer you seldom hate a fellow when you know him very 


well. 


—Chevy Chase News. 
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We have long been busily engaged in explor- 
ing the outside world as it is revealed through 


.the expanding vision of evolution. Our obser- 
vations have hitherto been mainly objective; but 
‘now society is deliberately turning the light of 


evolution inward. The result is a tremendous 


.disturbance, for, in part like the X-ray, this light 


of reason is destructive to inert matter; it re- 
veals various vestigial phenomena of mental 
content comparable to the vermiform appendix; 


-it stimulates a sense of unity and liberates pur- 


poseful intelligence. 

As valuable as has been the discovery of evo- 

_lution in the realm of lower life, with reference 
.to individual and species, this phase of knowl- 
edge is but a trifle in comparison with the 
illumination due to our realization of the evolu- 
tionary development of man, with all of its im- 
plications. And our conception of evolution is 
still constantiy growing. Our theory and prac- 
tice of education are becoming incorporated with 
it. Education thus revealed in its infinite depth 
and breadth and intricacy appeals with renewed 
challenge—almost as a new problem. 

At last our advanced thinkers are able to per- 
ceive human kind as a human organism, and to 
think of individuals as integral parts of an in- 
tegrated whole. Change takes place through 
the variation of these parts and through mutual 
adjustments, often painful because of inadequate 
transmission cf organic news and of the general 
imperfection of the organism. But as the in- 
dividual is capable of change by volition so is 
the organism as a whole capable of some degree 
of corporate volitional response. 

Educational activities should be conducted in 
“consciousness of the corporate (co-operative) 
spirit and character of the race. Water-tight 
compartments cannot properly exist in a curricu- 
_dum or in a method of study any more than they 
can exist in the body of a man. Castes of all 
sorts are abhorrent. The inter-relationship of 
vital and inteilectual processes is infinitely com- 
plex. Learning takes place through most intri- 
cate systems of stimuli and communication and 
motion, not in an order of logic. The challenge 
of the environment is the finai dependence in 
education, but that environment is capable oi 
unlimited variation and conscious manipulation. 
Man goes forward on his own power and accord- 
ing to the direction of his choice. 

Success in education, therefore, is characterized 
by a desired reaction issuing from an environ- 
ment set for a purpose. A person grows as to 
his respective functions according to the kind 
and degree of his activity. Growth results from 

exercise. Lively participation is of supreme 
importance in any educational program. What 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY BACKGROUND OF EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


BY S&S &. 


LOGAN 


direction of movement is desirable is the prob- 
iem of society; how to get the necessary ele- 
ments of personality into quickened activity is 
the problem of educators. Of course, educators, 


_ being an important part of society, share propor- 


tionately in the responsibility of choice of direc- 
tion. 

Fact, knowledge and skills cannot in them- 
selves constitute a culture. The new recognition 
of the mind as the product of human evolution, 
which is not dependent upon natural forces and 
mechanical facts alone, but also upon choice and 
creative purpose, is sure to affect profoundly our 
understanding of, and aims and methods in edu- 
cation. This is the biological versus the aca- 
demic view of civilization. 

We must discover why we are what we are. 
We must understand the foundation of our be- 
lief and thought. We must test out our old 
baggage and decide upon what we need and what 
should be discarded as an incumbrance. Our in- 
genuity is ever challenged by the need for addi- 
tional and new kinds of equipment. The school 
is slowly adapting itself to the demands made 
upon it as the synthesizing and growing point 
in evolving civilization, serving as_a protection 
and stimulaticn to the young, as a testing and 
demonstration plant for science and technology, 
and as a pure seed and propagation plot for the 
cuiture of advancing democracy. 

The trend and strength of our emotions, the 
development of the will to accomplish true rec- 
oncilement, and the stimulation and exaltation 
of a few interests that commend themselves to 
the rational and benevolent mind—these are the 
phenomena of progress, of culture. The teacher 
must be conscious of these factors if he is to 
direct the educational life of his pupils into 
greater abundance. 

“ Standardization,” uniformity, in thinking or 
in personality, can exist only in proportion to 
the absence of life. Death surely is not the goal 
of teaching. Life, creation, progress are char- 
acteristics of the social organism only in so far 
as they are characteristics of the component in- 
dividuals, all of whom vary——no two being iden- 
tical in performance, no one able to duplicate his 
own performance—each one even possessing 
considerable power to determine the kind and 
extent of his differentiation. 

Every citizen of humanity bears inescapably 
the obligation to discover improvements in the 
farming of man’s estate, and to communicate 
such knowledge to his fellow citizens as per- 
suasively as possible for the common good, ever 
conscious of the inevitable self-damnation that 
results immediately or ultimately from cancer- 
ous exploitation. If adequate consciousness of 
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ace membership, race identity, can be induced, 
effective use of the heterogeneous knowledge 
and instruments acquired by man’s ages of ex- 
perience can be assured, and civilization can 


rapidly approach relatively perfect fruitage. 
Common understanding and conscious mutual 
purpose measure the gap between brute evolu- 
tion and human evolution. 

Getting this evolutionary conception into the 
minds and habits of all individuals is the primary 
purpose of education. May it not be more 
readily accomplished through a technique and 
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spirit of .“ scientific humanism” than through 
the formalistic, academic machinery and zeal of 
“educational determinism”? Fach hand must 
know what the other hand doeth. It behooves 
society to do its utmost to transmit the essen- 
tials of civilization to every individual as his 
social birthright, and to forego hobbling democ- 
racy with Intelligence quotients, the divine right 
of royal and priestly privilege, and the various 
deceptive devices of predatory aristocracy. How 
do we know it cannot be done when we have 
never seriously tried it? 


obo 





ART AS APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE 


BY S. KF, WFBER 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Charleston, West Virginia 


[Address, West Virginia State Educational Association, November 17, 1922. 


Probably no other subject in the public school 
curriculum has undergone such marked changes 
since its introduction into the course of study 
as the subject of art. This is undoubtedly due 
to the alertness of teachers of art to make the 
subject indispensable in the mastery of othez 
subjects, as a means of enabling the individual 
to express himself most effectively, and finally 
as a developer of esthetic taste and appreciation. 
Every one of these uses of art may be applied 
to the experiences of our every-day lives. 

The picture and diagram have found such large 
use in the modern magazine, encyclopedia, and 
textbook that one wonders how we could get 
along without them. There has been so much 
improvement in this direction that modern 
magazines, encyclopedias, and textbooks base 
one of their strongest appeals on the artistic 
perfection of the plates used for illustrative pur- 
poses. Note the achievements along this line by 
examining any modern series of primary 
readers, series of histories or geographies, or 
any high grade magazine or encyclopedia. 

The whole development of visual education 
may be found in the perfecting of the picture. 
The process has gone so far that many thought- 
ful persons are beginning to question whether 
too much pictorial illustration may not lead to 
superficial thinking, and that in consequence the 
human imagination may be dwarfed through dis- 
use. In my judgment, it would be a most unfor- 
tunate deduction to piace the blame for such 
a state of affairs on the picture. If there is any 
such danger, it can be avoided by limiting the 
use of pictorial illustration to legitimate ends. 

A composition in which word descriptions are 
accompanied by the corresponding pictures is 
not only more interesting to the writer of it and 
to those who read it, but its impression is much 
more vivid and enduring. Nor is the use of the 
picture limited to description. Any composition 
of an expository kind is most effectively illus- 
trated by an appropriate drawing. The giving 
of helpful directions to find one’s way in a 
strange land, town or city requires the aid of a 
diagram, however simple. The playing of a 
game, the making of a bookrack, some mechani- 





cal device, a simple or complex stitch in sewing 
or crocheting—all are made more intelligible by 
means of a drawing. One has only to examine 
the textbooks used by the American correspon- 
dence schools to determine the extent of its use. 

Exact judgments of linear measure, square 
measure, and cubic measure, judgments of pro- 
portion in representations of surfaces and solids 
are based upon the underlying principles of art. 
The making of a map to represent the shape and 
size of a schoolroom, school yard, or any specific 
iand or water area presumes an accurate know- 
ledge of drawing. From it grows the working 
drawing employed by the draftsman, the archi- 
tect, the practical mechanic. We are fast 
approaching the time when we will equip those 
who complete the elementary grades with suffi- 
cient rudimentary knowledge of drawing to 
enable them to make and to read graphs, and 
the commonly employed working drawings of 
plots of ground and working drawings of build- 
ings plans. This ability is to be acquired by both 
boys and girls. 

The modern course of study is shot through 
by representations provided by art as a medium. 
Stories in literature, history, geography, indus- 
try, and activities of leisure are worked out in 
sand, clay, wood, paper cuttings, crayon, pencil, 
pen, and brush sketchings. Crude as these 
representations may seem in the lower grades, 
they are the matcrials of art which only need 
retining to show higher stages of perfection. 
Transformation here from grade to grade is just 
as marked as in any other subject, and, I dare 
say, cultivation is just as important for the 
child’s future needs. 

The development of a doll’s house in the kin- 
dergarien and primary grades fully and fittingly 
equipped is appropriate material for instruction 
in art in the lower grades. Proportion as applied 
to size of the doll house, size and arrangement 
of rooms, size and appropriateness of furniture 
and other househcld equipment, and the color 
scheme as applied to interior decoration, includ- 
ing pictures, rugs, floor, and furniture are ele- 
mentary art problems whose solution will pave 
the way for similar but more elaborate 
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instruction in the more advanced grades. 

The use of the line, size and position of letters, 
size of border, interstices between the printed 
lines are some of the secrets of modern adver- 
tising as found in newspapers, magazines, and 
bill boards. What studied efforts may be found 
in the booklets sent out by up-to-date manufac- 
turers of paints. The modern hotel employs an 
expert art critic to pass judgment on every 
phase of construction and equipment where it is 
believed such judgment will be of value in adding 
to the hotel’s attractiveness to its prospective 
patrons. The manufacturers of automobiles, 
lace, carpet, furniture, wall paper, curtains, and 
every other kind of household equipment defer 
to the judgment of the artist. City planners 
are laying out cities and suggesting improve- 
ments in the existent plans of city streets not 
only on the grounds of utility but also on the 
grounds of greater artistic appeal. Designs and 
settings appropriate for store windows, for 
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private homes, apartment houses, churches, 
schools, municipal buildings, factories, railroad 
depots, and even gasoline stations are worked 
out in most instances to satisfy the artistic sense 
which is slowly but surely developing in our 
American life. 

The American school can do much in the ele- 
mentary grades as well as in the higher grades 
of instruction to foster and to develop art. The 
modern aim in art instruction is not primarily to 
train and develop great artists but to diffuse art 
appreciation among the people generally. 

The systematic study for appreciation of re- 
productions of a few great masterpieces of 
painters, sculptors, and architects in each of the 
grades, beautifying our city streets, the home 
yard, the school ground and the schooclroom, 
developing taste as to selection of costume, ex- 
terior and interior decoration of our homes, 
pictures, rugs. furniture, etc., will serve to apply 
art to our daily lives. 





YOUR PHILOSOPHY—WHAT IS IT? 


Be Ff, ¥. 


Philosophy ! 

If the modern disciple of Kent and Rosanoff 
were to give that as a stimulus-word to a group 
of academically minded students, the associa- 
tion-responses elicited by it would be an inter- 
esting array of Greek names, vague terms and 
blanket phrases—all spelling the impenetrable, 
the mysterious, the powerful something called 
knowledge—an 2, as it were, of the mental 
cosmos. Not in that sense, however, do I use 
it here when I ask: “ Have ycu a philosophy? ” 

If we asked that question of a large number 
of common folks like you and I, we shall prob- 
ably get two types of answers—either, “No, I 
haven’t,” or else a long symposium on the love 
of wisdom, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, or what 
not. And yet the only honest-to-goodness 
answer to it, for every one of us, is “ Yes!” 


BERMEJO 


Our life activities consist largely, if not all, in 
making suiutions to problems that arise in one 
form or another at almost every moment of our 
waking hours. Experience and training has 
made us solve these problems in this or that 
particular way. Through these life experiences, 
we form definite ideals of thought and action 
resulting from the mental and moral attitudes 
we have established while attacking these life 
problems. Our cumulative working principles 
ot life, reflecting our ideals of thought and 
action thus acquired, constitute our philosophy. 
In this sense, each and every one of us has a 
philosophy. 

Phiiosophy—you have one, indeed! The 
bigger question is: What is it? The answer 
always was, is, and will be in your own hands. 





“BILLY, HE’S 


IN TROUBLE” 


I’ve got a letter, parson, from my son away out West, 
An’ my ol’ heart is- heavy as an anvil in my breast, 
To think the boy whose future I had once so proudly 


planned 


Should wander from the path o’ right an’ come to such an 


end. 


I told him when he left us, only three short years ago 

He'd find himself a-plowin’ in a mighty crooked row; 

He’d miss his father’s counsels an’ his mother’s prayers, 
too; 

But he said the farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d have 
to go. 

His letters came so seldom that I somehow sort o’ knewed 

That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty rocky road, 

But never once imagined he would bow my head in shame, 

An’ in the dust ’d waller his ol’ daddy’s honored name. 

He writes from out in Denver, an’ the story’s mighty 
short; 

I just can’t tell his mother; it’d crush her poor ol’ heart; 

An’ so I reckoned, parson, you might break the news to 
her— 

Bill’s in the legislatur’, but he doesn’t say what fur. 

—Anonymous. 
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WHO MAKES THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


Sx 6. C. 
University of 


SCENE I. 

(Time.—-The first day of school. The new 
students are gathered in the assembly hall 
to receive instructions from the principal.) 

Principal (to students): This meeting has 
been called for the important business of arrang- 
ing your courses of study. You have already 
talked this matter over with your advisers, and 
therefore you know what subjects you wish to 
pursue. 

We pride ourselves on our up-to-date curricu- 
lum. We offer more subjects here than in any 
other school of its size in the state. However. 
the rumber of teachers is limited; therefore, we 
cannot give all the work that is advertised. In 
fact it is not possible to organize a class in any 
subject for less than fifteen students. 

ievery student is required to enroll for English 
and tor four other subjects chcsen to meet his 
special aims and needs. Will Miss Smith and 


Miss Jones please step forward. 

(The teachers named come to the front of 
the room, where they are provided by the prin- 
cipal with a supply of blanks.) — 

Principal (to students): Miss Smith and Miss 
Jones will now distribute these blanks to you, 


and on them vou will write the names of the 
courses you desire to take. Since English is 
required of all, that need not be put down. But 
each of you must write the names of four other 
subjects you wish to take. The names of the 
courses open to first-year students you will find 
here at my left. 
(With these words he points to a blackboard 
an which the following list appears) :— 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
Business Arithmetic. 
Cocking 
Drawing 
English 
French 
General Science 
History 
Home Economics 
Latin 
Manual Training 
Mechanical Arts 
Physical Geography 
Physics 
Spanish 
Principal (to students): When you have writ- 
ten your choices, hold your paper until all are 
ready. Then the blanks will be passed to the 
centre aisle, where they will be taken up by the 
teachers. Tomorrow morning you will find on 
the bulletin board a schedule of the courses for 
the term. Now write, 
(The children fill out the blanks, which are 
collected by the teachers, After some further 


NUTTING 


California 


remarks on school spirit and athletics, the as- 
sembly is dismissed.) 
SCENE II. 

(Time.—A little later, in the school yard.) 

First boy: Say, John, what did you sign up 
for? 

Second boy: Well, you see, I am out for foot- 
ball, and I can’t afford to be disqualified for low 
grades; so I signed up for a few things that 
wen’t require much work. I don’t care for the 
subfects, and I’m afraid dad ‘will row a little; 
for he advised taking algebra, mathematics, 
Latin and history. I’m afraid I am a little like 
the kid who announced when he first visited his 
grandmother: “Say, grandma, I'd like it under- 
stood from the start that I am not fond of 
‘nutritious ’ food.” 

Third boy: You’re dead right in giving the 
go-by to algebra. There is no sense in bother- 
ing with that dry abstract stuff. I want some- 
thing practical, and [ put dewn business arith- 
metic and Spanish. 

First boy: You’re going into business then? 

Third boy: Oh, I don’t know. But I am sure 
of taking something practical anyway. 

First boy: Is Spanish really very practical? 
Oi course there are a good many revolutions 
in the Spanish-American countries, and they 
need new officials frequently. But my brother 
took quite a little Spanish in school, and whea 
he went abroad he wrote back that the natives 
did not understand Spanish when they heard it. 

Second boy: Haw, haw! I had another reason 
for not taking Spanish. I had a tip that begin- 
ning Spanish, if it was given, would be put first 
thing in the morning. I belong to social club 
that gives a series of dances during the winter, 
and you don’t want any classes in which you are 
called on to recite at eight-thirty on a cold morn- 
ing. 

First boy: Well, I am going in for the kind of 
course my father took when he was in school. 
He was pretty well satisfied with -what he got 
out of it. 

Third boy: My father never went to high 
schoo!. He don’t care what | take so long as it 
isn’t something useless and “ bookish.” 

(In the other school yard.) 

First girl: Say, Jane, what are you taking? 

Second girl: I was going to take a rather 
stiff course; but I met a sophomore the other 
day who told mea thing or two. She got caught 
in a Latin course that was taking too much of 
her time, and found that she could drop it and 
yet get a credit toward graduation by substitut- 
ing physical geography. 

First girl; Why, how coyld she do that in the 
middle of the term? 

Second girl; They let her read up a day or 
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two; then she took a little test, and went right 
on with the class. 

First girl: But I thought that you were going 
to college. 

Second girl: Perhaps I am. But that is too 
far ahead to worry about, and I did not say 
anything about it to my adviser. Anyway, I 
understand that our state university wil! accept 
any recommended graduate on credentials with- 
out locking into the courses taken in high school. 

Vhird girl: | think you are quite right. I am 
coming to high school just because the other 
girls are. I could not bear to fall out and be 
teft behind. Cooking, sewing, and dancing are 
hard enough for me. 

Fourth girl: ’'m in the same boat. Mother 
was determined that I should go on to the high 
school, though I think that I have a good chance 
to be a movie actress. She promised me all the 
dresses I want, if I would only keep on with 
school. Very little work and plenty of fun for 
yours truly. 

SCENE III. 
(Time, next morning. Boys on the way to 
school.) 

First boy: Well, I wonder how the election 
went yesterday. 
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Second boy: Beat you to the bulletin board to 
find out. 
(Boys rush into the school yard, and crowd 
around to read the following notice) :— 
Courses ior First Year Students 
Classes wili be organized at once in the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 
Agriculture 
Business Arithmetic 
Cooking 
Drawing 
English 
General Science 
History 
Home Economics 
Mechanical Arts 
Physical Geography 
Students who enrolled for other subjects will 
be obliged to change their program to suit this 
schedule, as the other subjects failed to receive 
the necessary vote of fifteen. However, twelve 
students elected Spanish, and in the readyjust- 
ment three others may be found to be added 
to that number. 
EPILOGUE. 
Who determines the curriculum for first-year 
students in this school? Who? 





FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO WHERE? 


[Los Angeles Herald.] 


Today the college-bred man or woman has a 
hundred chances to one for reaching the heights 
in the business and commercial world. This 
has not always been the case, as some short- 
sighted people without college training, who 
have prospered in the last half century, will as- 
sure you. But statistics show it is true today. 

Why spend more time in study when so much 
can be earned now? Well, here are some 
reasons :— 

The problems of science and manufacturing, 
as well as ordinary business, are becoming more 
complicated yearly. What shali be the future 
of aviation, the radio, hydro-electric power and 
irrigation development, to mention but a few of 
the big things now prominent in the nationai 
thought, will be determined by highly trained 
minds—not by common laborers. 

It is the veriest truism—and yet it must be 
often repeated—that it is not the Greek and 
Latin and other studies mastered in the college 
course which are in themselves useful in later 
life—hbut it is the intensive training the brain re- 
ceives in the process. That mind which is able 
to grasp the higher studies of the college course, 






even if they never be recurred to again during a 
lifetime, is so quickened and strengthened by the 
mere acquisition of them that it can take held 
upon and solve the greatest problems of life as 
they arise. 

It 1s this fitness for the greater things, this 
possibility of leadership among leaders, which 
inspires every youth in college—and which 
makes the time and money and effort which is 
required well worth while. 

And so, young man or woman just leaving o- 
about to leave the high school, ponder awhile on 
this angie of life before deciding to lose your- 
self in the great multitude of workers who must 
ever be followers because they are not mentally 
equipped to be leaders. 

There will be intellectual giants in the land a 
decade from now, as there have been in years 
past—why not you among the number? It may 
take some seif-denial and hard work now; it 
may he you will have to work your way through 
coilege, without financial aid from parents or 
friends. But it will be well worth while in the 
end, 
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I am for good roads. I am for the care of the unfortunate, the insane, the feeble-minded, 


the deaf, and the blind. 


I am for law enforcement. I am for everything that makes 


for a greater and more progressive Texas; but of all these things education is the greatest and 
the money which is spent on education is the best spent.—¢xcerpt trom an address made by 


Governor Neff of Texas. 
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OUR NUMERALS 


[First National Bank, Boston.] 


In early days, when his wants were few and 
natural, man found in his ten fingers and ten 
toes an ever-ready counting machine; and cer- 
tain peoples, as those of the Arctic region, the 
South Sea Islands and portions of Africa, have 
not even yet passed beyond this stage of 
development. 

The obvious availability of fingers and toes is 
responsible for the fact that practically all the 
systems of counting invented by man have been 
based on a scale of 5, 10 or 20. Reckoning 
directly on the fingers is even now prevalent 
throughout the Orient. It is said to be a fact 
that Chinese traders have so far developed 
finger symbolism as to be able secretly to indi- 
cate, one to another, merely by the sense of 
touch, numbers that could be expressed on 
paper only by six figures. 

We see the survival of finger symbolism in 
the current use of the Roman numerals I, II, 
Ill, IV, V, et cetera, by architects on public 
buildings, by printers in dating title pages, and 
by makers of watch and clock faces, although 
strong opposition is likely to prevent their fur- 
ther continuance on dials. 

The fact that the normal pair of human hands 
terminates in ten subdivisions gave to the race 
the foundation for the wonderfully convenient 
decimal system. Had man been constructed 
with a total ot eight fingers, or fourteen, for in- 
stance, it is a question whether the decimal 
system would even now be conceived. But 
when use had brought to the human brain a 
touch of initiative and originality, some one 
thought out a scheme to extend the powers of 
the finger and toe counting machine in this way, 
and it is a method still employed by simple- 
hearted islanders of the southern seas; he 
counted out five nuts or pieces of fruit (equal 
to the number of fingers on cne hand), then 
laid on one side a pebble; next he counted five 
more, and added to the first pebble a second; 
and so on, perhaps, to ten or twenty pebbles. 
Then he counted his twenty pebbles (each 
representing fruit equal to one hand’s compu- 
tation) and found he had a mental grasp on one 
hundred objects—a greater number than his 
mind had ever been able previously to formulate. 
As a later expansion of this method parallel 
lines were scratched in the dust or sand; peb- 
bles placed on the first line represented a number 
of objects less than five; pebbles placed on the 
second line represented fives or the full count 
on one hand; pebbles placed on the third line 
stood fer the full count on both hands, or ten. 
Operations along this line led to the construc- 
tion of the abacus, an instrument used to assist 
in computation by many nations of the ancient 
world and by the Russians, Japanese and Chinese 
of the present time. The abacus, or Chinese 


swan-pan, is the standby of the Chinese laun- 
dryman in this country when making calcula- 
tions invclving several dollars; and a little 
friendly questioning will induce him to display . 
before you his surprising skill in manipulation 
of the computer that has been employed in the 
transactions of millions of men for centuries. 

The abacus as known to the Romans and 
other ancient peoples was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the one your laundryman will show 
you. Beads strung on wires running between 
the opposite sides of a frame or sliding in 
grooves were so arranged that by properly 
moving the necessary bead counters along the 
wires, each step in a mental computation could 
be expressed and kept in sight. The salient 
point about the abacus, and a point that should 
not be lost sight of, is that each wire or string 
of beads has its own definite piace value—an 
upward step that was to prove of great impor- 
tance. In the abacus based on the ten system, 
the first wire for holding counters up to and 
including nine; the second wire held nine beads, 
each of which would represent ten; so that 
while beads on the first wire were units count- 
ing only as one, two, three and upward to nine, 
those on the second wire counted each as ten, 
three counted as thirty, four as forty. And this 
principle was extended to other lines ot beads, 
each one of which had the value of one hundred 
or one thousand, as its place in the frame might 
be. 

The abacus had a time-saving, short-cut 
value that gave it great vogue among nations 
employing many characters in their notation. 
The ancient Babylonians, Hindus and Chinese 
used it, and later the Greeks and Romans, while 
as late as the close of the Middle Ages it was 
common throughout Europe. 

After they came to possess an alphabet, the 
Phoenicians, Greeks and Hebrews used letters 
to signify numbers. But they had no sign for 
zero, and because the idea of place-value had 
not occurred to them, they were driven to the 
necessity of learning and using a large number 
of letters and combinations. 

The Romans gave a certain form of place- 
value to their numerals, and by so doing ex- 
pressed all numbers by the use of only seven 
symbols,—I, V, X, L, C, D, M. A symbol placed 
before a higher one was substracted from it, as 
XL = 40; while a lesser symbol following, indi- 
cated addition to the greater, as LX = 60. But 
nevertheless their notation was very cumber- 
some, and when large numbers were involved 
it was usual to resort to the Greek notation of 
twenty-seven characters, which was more con- 
venient for computation. 

Attempt to multiply MDCCCIX by CCLXX- 
IX, using Roman numerals only in the calcula- 
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tion, and it will soon be clear to your mind why 
the Romans required the help of an abacus 
when computing by their own system. 

As brilliant as were the Greeks and Romans 
in many lines of thought and endeavor, they 
never achieved a convenient system of com- 
putation. It remained for Hindu mathemati- 
cians to work out the notation that is now uni- 
versaliy used throughout the civilized world. 
In common with the Chinese and Greeks, the 
Hindus employed the decimally arranged 
abacus derived from finger computation. 

No nation had ever used a symbol for the 
absence of quantity (cr zero) in calculation; 
the Hindus supplied one, and in so doing added 
the finishing stroke that perfected the decimal 
system, and made possible all that has since 


followed in the line of arithmetical progress. 


The «ero, although simply signifying the ab- 
sence of quantity in itself, serves also to fix the 
position and hence the value of the significan: 
figures used with it. Placed at the right of a 
significant figure it moves it one place up in the 
decimal scale, and so multiplies it by ten; at the 
left of such a figure, and with a decimal point, 
it divides by ten. 

The modern man is brought so near these 
principles by a lifetime of daily association that 
their marvelousness and power in comparison 
with older methods are not duly realized by 
him. But of all mathematical discoveries since 
time began, none has so promoted the advance 
ot human intelligence, and every member ot the 
zace is incalculably indebted to these Hindu 
wise men cf the early Christian era. 

This epoch-making discovery occurred be- 
tween the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ. 
Decimal notation had been known and prac- 
ticed for many centuries before the great value 
of the principle of position and the symbolizing 
of the zero in writing became apparent to the 
Auman mind. Previous systems had_ served 
merely to record the results of mentai opera- 
tions, whereas the Hindu discovery served 
actualiy to assist in computation. 

It was not until within recent years that 
scholars became completely convinced that our 
numerals were not oi Arabic origin, as their 
name implies. It was not due to any decep- 
tion on the part of the Arab race that this mis- 
conception arose, for they never laid any claim 
to having originated this notation. 

The introduction of these symbols _ into 
Europe was so quiet and slow in accomplish- 
ment that details connected with it are ob- 
scured and not easy of confirmation. It was a 
natural process, due absolutely to gradually 
growing public recognition of an improved 
method. The Arabs were a stirring and power- 
ful people in the Middle Ages, and in touch with 
many nations both in the Orient and in Europe. 
They were keen and alert in absorbing from 
those with whom they either traded or fought 
every progressive achievement they had made 
in the sciences or the mechanic arts, and were 
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as active in disseminating such knowledge as 
in acquiring it. In this way Europe learned in- 
directly from the East much of value at an 
earlier date than otherwise would have been 
possible. 

Appreciating at once the great superiority of 
the Hindu notation, the Arabs adopted it for 
their own use, translating the terms into their 
own tongue, and in the later conquest of south- 
ern Europe imparting this knowledge to the 
peopie of the West, who naturally called the 
numerals “ Arabic.” 

The first European to study and carefully 
explain these numerals and their use was a 
merchant of Pisa, Leonardo Fibonacci, who 
wrote an arithmetic in 1202 and still a second 
in 1228. Within a period of a few years other 
Italian mathematicians also wrote treatises on 
the subject. 

It should be remembered that this was before 
the era of the printing press, and only scholars 
had need to count more than could be reckoned 
upon the fingers, even in Europe. So the 
general introduction of the wonderful numerals 
was much delayed. An Italian coin of the date 
1138 in Hindu numerals is extant, as is also one 
of 1390. A French manuscript of 1275 is de- 
voted to a treatise upon the new numerals, 
indicating some degree of public interest in 
France at that time. 

As at first used in Europe they were fre- 
quently mixed with Roman numerals and other 
aissimilar characters. The discovery of print- 
ing, however, became a great factor in estab- 
lishing standard, uniform shapes; but it was 
not until the seventeenth century that the 
numerals as we write them were in universal 
use in European countries. 

Before the art of printing became general, 
the numerals, formed always by hand, varied 
greatly in shape. The most constant were 
1, 3, 6, 8 and 9; 2 often had the appearance of Z, 
while 4 has been shaped in ways that would be 
unrecognizable to a modern; 5 is another 
numeral that has passed through much change, 
and 7 was formerly drawn with both points at 
or near the line, and the angle directed upward. 
The 0 has been used in various forms, such as 
2 circle surrounding a dot, a circle crossed by 
a straight line, and so forth. The Hindus them- 
selves used at first a dot, and it was in this form 
that the Arabs learned and still use it; but 
later the Hindus adopted a circle similar to our 
present symbol. 

Our words “cipher” and “ zero” are derived 
irom the Arabic. The original Hindu name for 
the nought means empty or void, and was 
translated by the Arab word “ sifr,” corrupted 
to “ chiffre” by the French, from whom we ob- 
tained it. Zero reached us by way of an early 
Italian variation on the same Arabic word 
“ite.” 

Once we begin to investigate it, the subject 
of our numerals opens the way to many in- 
tensely interesting rambles, on this side and 
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that, amid the most picturesque surroundings, 
and in a period presenting an irresistible appeal 
to the imagination. P 

Yes, there is romance in our numerals, dry 
as they look, and when the school boy in despair 
throws to the floor his algebra, vowing he will 
not further vex his soul with problems, let the 
wise teacher tell of “al jebr,’ Arabic mother- 
science of our algebra; let her win him back 
refreshed to the despised task with talks of 
Saracen and Moor; of Granada and the beauti- 
ful Alhambra; of the bold warriors who swept 
across country from the plains of Persia and 
India to Spain and Africa, the farthest western 
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youndaries of the known world, bringing with 
them from the Orient many priceless seeds of 
human progress and advancement, the patiently 
acquired lore of Hindu scholars; combining 
furious warfare with wonderful scientific and 
constructive work; conquering nations, estab- 
lishing universities, museums, observatories and 
libraties; preserving the remains of Greek and 
Roman learning through the Dark Ages, until 
Europe awoke trom her lethargy, and by her 
struggles against superstition, feudalism and 
other crushing evils, culminating in the Renais- 
sance, established her right to asssume the re- 
sponsibility of a world’s future progress. 








To illustrate ex-Senator Root’s widely quoted 
declaration that American voters now know too 
little of foreign affairs to think straight about 
them, the Institute for Public Service, of which 
Julius H. Barnes is chairman, reports that of 
500 colleges and professional schools, 325 do not 
mention foreign affairs among subjects taught. 
Of 185 institutions which directly or incidentally 
teach about foreign relations, seven give courses 
in present-day world policies; forty in contem- 
poraneous history; thirty-three in foreign rela- 
tions; fifty-three in the history of diplomacy: 
sixty-nine in international law; and twenty-five 
in comparative governments, while ten give 
special courses in the World War and its re- 
sults. With few exceptions like Columbia’s 
freshman course in Contemporaneous Civiliza- 
tion, these courses, it is said, are not required 
and are taken by a very small percentage of 
college and professional students. The mean- 
ing of this situation was characterized as fol- 
iows by the Institute’s director, William H. 
Allen :— 

“Few of these courses give the help which 
Mr. Root says is needed. Even students who 
take them come out too often with the ignor- 
ance and error which Mr. Root says makes 
‘wild work with foreign relations.’ Textbook 
or lectures start with the remote, dis-service- 
able and obsolete without the incentive to learn 
which the prospect of war over Constantinople 
gives. The so-called courses in contemporary 
history usually start about 1873. A very few 
start with the present and explain with his- 
tory’s aid what Northeastern calls ‘current 
events against a historical background.’ Even 
Columbia’s course, ‘The World Since the War,’ 
is commended only to students of journal- 
ism. 

“The most startling illustration of higher edu- 
cation’s failure to seek the knowledge without 
which Mr. Root says ‘there can be no intelligent 
discussion and consideration ef foreign policy 
and diplomatic conduct’ is furnished by the 
model course of study that has been formulated 
for teacher training schools all over the country 
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by the Carnegie Foundation. The Foundation’s 
own experts and Columbia University’s leading 
expert in teacher training are now sponsoring 
courses for future teachers which are silent 
with respect to foreign relations. The four-year 
course for teachers of history in high schools 
does not give even a glance at international re- 
lations or world problems. Teachers of inter- 
mediate grades, where most of our Americans 
stop their school work, get a term each in the 
ancient Orient, in Greece and Rome, in the Mid- 
dle Ages and in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century England. 

“If foreign relations are to be understood by 
America’s future leaders from colleges and uni- 
versities, three changes are necessary :— 

“1. Instead of permitting one or two per 
cent. to elect courses which will help them 
think straight about foreign affairs, all col- 
lege and professional students, and especially 
all teachers, will be expected to take a train- 
ing which will fit them to discuss diplomatic 
proceedings without making ‘wild work’ of 
them. 

“2. Textbook and lecture instruction will give 
way to question-and-answer instruction.  In- 
stead cf requiring students to take a three and 
a half mile start before trying to jump a moun- 
tain, and finding them then too tired to jump, 
colleges must start with questions in the stu- 
dent’s mind. Instead of using faculties to pour 
out undes:red information at students, faculties 
and libraries will be used to answer students’ 
questicns. Instead of avoiding current events 
for fe.r.they will lead to controversy and scat- 
tering of interest, teachers of foreign relations 
will start with current events, which Heaven 
knows are dramatic and grave enough to stim- 
ulate student questioning. 

“3. ‘Trustees will take a hand in what col- 
leges, universities and professional schools teach 
There never has been a meeting of higher edu- 
cation’s trustees. They are almost completely 
disfranchised as far as concerns the product 
which their colleges turn out. Trustees beg the 
money or give it for higher education ; they spon- 
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se what is done; the tine has come tor them to 
recognize the need fcr a very serious overhaul- 
ing of the courses of study which their colleges 
permit and require. A rmtional conference of 
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college trustees, under the chairmanship of 
some world-visioned leader, is the shortest cut 
to avoiding the evils which Mr. Root now says 
2s * our foreign relations.” 





A SPELLING MATCI* 


BY ALONZO J, ENOWL10ON 


North Woodstock, N. H. 


“School children are not taught to spell as 
well now as when I went to school!” Did you 
ever hear a similar remark? Is the statement 
true? <A short time ago I attempted to answer 
the question, at least in part, by giving a test 
to some pupils who are now in school and to 
a group of representative people who have been 
out of school for a longer or shorter period of 
time and were trained in the schools where 
spelling was taught ettectively. 

The test consisted cf Jones’s * 100 demons.” 
I gave the test to pupils in grades six, seven 
and eight in four of my districts with results as 
follows :-— 

Eighth grade, 33 pupils, had an average of 91.7 
per cent., with a median score of 94. 

Seventh grade, 33 pupils, had an average of 
88.3 per cent., with a median score of 91. 

Sixth grade, 21 pupils, had an average of 87.6 
per cent., with a median score of 91. 

The highest in each grade was 100 per cent. 
The lowest in the eighth grade was 65 per cent.; 
in the seventh, 57 per cent.; and in the sixth, 54 
per cent. I iound one pupil in a fourth grade 
who spelled 94 of the words correctly. 

In correcting the papers of the pupils the 
words were marked missed if capitals were in- 
correctly used or if the i’s were not dotted or if 
the t's were not crossed. 

A few days after giving the test to the pupils, 
| gave the same test, at one of their meetings, 
to twenty-three grangers who were willing to 
take it. The reason why I wished to give it 
was explained to them. In the number of the 
grangers who took the test were two people 
who had or were serving on the board of select- 
men,-a representative to the legislature, a mer- 


chant, a druggist, town clerk, a junior in the 
high school, and two recent high school gradu- 
ates. Some of those present who were unwill- 
ing to take the test were not as well educated 
as some of the others. The six teachers who 
were present were not permitted to take th: 
test. The grangers were requested not to sign 
the papers. In correcting the grange papers, the 
incorrect use of the capital letters, or a failure 
to dot an i or cross a t was not considered it 
it was intended for an i or a t but the author 
had failed to complete the letter. With this 
leniency the score was as follows: The highest 
was 98 per cent., the lowest 38 per cent. with 
an average of 82.7 per cent. The median grade 
was 88 per cent. 

Some of the words that seemed the most 
troublesome are the following: 17 missed 
separate ; 13, beginning; 11, business; 10, gram- 
mar and lose; 9, February, meant and whether; 
8, tear; 7 guess, which, writing, loose, break, 
believe, and minute; 6, knew, done, doctor, 
can’t; busy; 5, coming, hear, heard, know, raise, 
says, sure, straight and always; 4, piece, Tues- 
day, hoarse, don’t, among; 3, buy, country and 
laid; and 2, ache, dear, does, instead, their, tired 
and week. I<» record was made of words missed 
by but one pe.son. 

In the eighth grade, 3 missed separate, 
beginning, business, grammar, and February; 
6 missed whether; and 4 lose. The other words 
were missed by only one person, of which no 
record was made. The result of the test tells 
its own story. I wish this or a similar test 
might be tried in other communities to see 
whether or not the result would be substan- 
tiated. 
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“MORN ” 


BY “H. H.” (HELEN HUNT JACKSON) 


In what a strange bewildermen: do we 

Awake each morn from out the brief night’s sleep. 
Our struggling consciousness doth grope «nd creep 
Its slow way back, as if it could not ir. 


Itself from bonds unseen. 


Then Memory, 


Like sudden light, outflashes from its deep 

The joy or grief which it haa last to keep 

For us; and by the joy or griet we see 

The new day dawneth like the yesterday. 

We are unchanged; our life the same we knew 
Before. I wonder if this is the way 

We wake from death’s short sleep, to struggle through 
A brief bewilderment, and in dismay 

Behold our life unto our old life true. 
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FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, has established a reputation for 


saving unusual things and saying ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. As, for in- 
stance: “ The best defence is an offensive. The 
best way to keep up academic standards is to 
raise them. Increased numbers in our colleges 
will inevitably lower the standard of work 
done unless colleges seize the opportunity to 
stiffen their work.” 

LINDSEY BLAYNEY, Houston, Texas, pro- 
tessor in Rice Institute, was requested to wel- 
come the State Association to Houston, which 
he did in a remarkably inspiring address which 
should be broadcasted in some enduring way. 

This address appeared in our issue of 
December 28. At this time in Texas,in fact in 
all America, it is a noble appreciation of the 
present need of appreciation oi the public school 
and the university, cne and inseparable in pur- 
pese and devotion. Dr. Lindsey Blayney honors 
Rice Institute, honors Texas, honors America in 
this great message. 

JAMES EMMAN KWEGYIR AGGREY, 
candidate for doctorate of philosophy in 
Celumbia University, is the first African born 
in Africa who has aspired to this honor. He 
came to America twenty-four years ago. This 
Ethiopian student, who belongs to one of the 
most infiuential tribes of the Gold Coast, trac- 
ng his family back through some ten centuries, 
was born in Anamabu, a seaport on the west 
shcre of Africa. Showing considerable aptitude 
for learning when a child, he was sent by his 
parents, neither of whom could read or write, 
but had become Christians, to the Wesleyan 
Mission School in Cape Coast. He came to 
America in 1898 and attended Livingston Col- 
iege, North Carolina. After graduation he be- 
came an instructor and ultimately became head 
of the Department of Sociology and Economics. 
He resigned in 1920, and accepted a position on 
th: Phelps-Stokes Commission, and spent four- 
teen months in Africa’ studying religious, 
social and economic conditions of his native 

and. 

T. H. HARRIS, state superintendent of 
Louisiana, has demonstrated rare leadership in 
progressive education with serious handicaps. 
We think that no one has made a better record 
than has he. His latest claim to national atten- 
tion was his heroic reply to Governor Parker’s 
teport on the Ku Klux Klan disturbance. He 
broadcasted this paragraph: “I am _ not in- 

formed as to Governor Parker’s whereabouts, 
but I know there is not a word of truth in this 
ridiculous and scandalous statement. We are 
enjoying the greatest of peace and harmony in 
Louisiana. No outrages are being committed 
vy the Ku Klux Klan or any one else, Our 
people are going peacefully about their busi- 
ness, and all departments of the Government 
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are efficiently functioning. If Harding is doing 
as well with the Federal Government as we are 
with ours he may stand a chance for re- 
election.” 

JOHN A. CONE, of Brunswick, is the dean 
of Maine superintendents of schools. Recently 
he received a well merited honor, the presidency 
of the State Teachers’ Association. A son of 
Bowdoin, with service in various parts of the 
country and in Hawaii, he brings to the college 
town an unusual breadth in educational thought 
and succeeds in maintaining cordial and sincere 
relationships between town and gown in school 
affairs—not an easy accomplishment as many 
can testify. The Maine Teachers’ Association, 
already on a high level, will continue its growth 
in influence and service under the wise and 
experienced direction of Superintendent Cone. 


ARTHUR WESLEY DOW, head of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died at his home suddenly 
on December 13, 1922. 

With his passing, Teachers College, as well as 
the art world at large, loses a great artist and 
teacher. Professor Dow directed the art activi- 
ties at Teachers College for more than eighteen 
years. He was for several years curator of 
Japanese art at the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. He studied in Paris, where he was a pupil 
of Boulanger and Lefebvre. He was awarded 
medals at the Buffalo, Pan-American and 
Panama-Pacitic Expositions. 

Before going to Teachers College in 1904, Pro- 
tessor Dow was instructor of art at Pratt In- 
stitute and at the Art Students League. and for 
many years he directed the summer school of art 
at Ipswich, Mass., where he was born in 1857. 
While pursuing his work at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston he came in contact with 
Professor Fenollosa, lecturer on the philosophy 
and history of art at the Boston Museum. He 
iad been imperial art commissioner to the 
japanese Government. To this association 
Professor Dow attributed his impetus toward 
the revclutionizing of art methods which he be- 
van in the schools of this country. He was the 
lirst to start the study of art methods of primi- 
tive peoples. He did much to stabilize art, 
especially during the war. The art department 
of Teachers College grew under his direction 
from one section of thirty-five students to more 
than seven times that number. 

His books on art are internationally knows. 
“ Composition” has had a wide distribution in 
England as well as in the United States, where 
it has gone into seven cditions. 

Professor Dow was a member of the Copley 
Society and the Society of Arts and Crafts, of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, of the 
Japanese Society, and of many other artis< 
organizations, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


TO RAISE LOUVAIN FUND IN NEW ENGLAND 


A group of leading educators in New England 
met at the Hotel Victoria, Boston, December 9, 
to discuss plans for raising New England’s 
share of $90,000 toward the restoration of 
Louvain Library. Former Governor Samuel W. 
McCall, chairman for the campaign for New 
England, presided. Maurice de Wulf, professor 
of philosophy at the Universities of Louvain and 
Harvard, was the guest of honor and principel 
speaker. He called attention tc the place 
Louvain occupied in the intellectual life of Bel- 
gium and Europe. “ Louvain University is not 
only an educational institution, it is a centre of 
national life to which students come from all 
over Belgium. It will be a memorial to the 
intellectual reconstruction of the ccuntry. Its 
reconstruction is not only a protest against the 
past, it is a warning to the future.” 

President William A. Neilson, of Smith Ccl- 
lege, was appointed chairman for the college 
division; Alfred FE. Stearns, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Preparatory Schools; J. Asbury Pit- 
man, of Salem, Nornial Schools; Rev. Augustine 
F. Hickey, Parochial High Schools; Clarence D. 
Kingsley, Public High Schools; Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, Teachers Associations; Miss 
Katherine Loring, Libraries; Paul J. Sachs, Art 
Associations. 

The campaign will take place the week of 
January 15. Every school and college in New 
England will have an opportunity to contribute 
and have its insignia inscribed on the stones of 
the memorial. 


—o—— 


PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS (Editorial in the 
Boston Post ) 


Our general educational system could be 
made much more thorough and in thousands ot 
instances more intensive and far-reaching iif 
plans were perfected under which parents would 
be required to visit the schools, and teachers duly 
designated from time to time to visit parents, 
for a near view of home life. It is a co-operation 
that should be prolific of valuable results. Edu- 
cation Week made the suggestion both timely 
and practical. 

Such a plan enables parents to have a better 
understanding of teachers’ problems, not with 
one child alone but with a class of children. Such 
a plan would enable teachers to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the home and thus be in a better 
position to understand shortcomings, stubborn- 
ness, delinquency and carelessness of those 
under their charge and how hest to correc: 
and ceunteract these outside influences, often 
not so much the fault of the child as of the 
parents, There is always possible helpful and 


wise counsel, when the counsellor knows all the 
facts. 

Such a sharing of obligations and conforma- 
tion of duties; such an inauguration of unity of 
efforts tor child welfare; such a partnership by 
agreement, could not fail of being beneficial to 
all, and that is as it should be, the moving and 
controlling spirit of our great system of free 
public instruction. 


—— -O—— 


SEVENTEENTH REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE MUSEUM 


Director John M. Clarke has caught and 
carried over in a wonderful way in his annual 
report the vision and romance of the intensive 
study of the geology, botany, entomology, 
archeology, ethnology and zoology of the state 
of New York.. 

In the introduction he defines the functions 
of the museum and says that the measure of 
service which it can render is the degree in 
which it can inspire in the people of the state 
the appreciative love of these works of nature, 
and with that the ideals and spiritual purpose 
which can be drawn from an understanding 
thereof. Politics and expedients aside, there 
can be no denial, he says, that this is and must 
be the first purpose of such an institution; 
therein lies its paramount service; and the 
large-minded legislator on his way from politics 
to statesmatiship has never failed to recognize 
the spiritual value of it. 

Director Clarke goes on to describe the vari- 
ous educative and economic functions of the 
museum and discusses at length the petroleum 
problems of the state. The bulletin includes, 
besides the department reports, an exhaustive 
article on “ Precambrian Continents,” by Rudolt 
Ruedemann, and another on “The Salinity ct 
the Champlain Sea,” by Winifred Goldring. The 
report has been in such demand that the sup- 
ply is limited. 

a 
OKLAHOMA MILITARY ACADEMY (Claremore 
Oklahoma) 


The modern concept of military academies, 
the concept on which this academy, which was 
iounded three years ago, carries with it in ad- 
dition to training for military service the idea 
of vocational training or preparation for civil 
life. No cadet is allowed to graduate until he 
has completed some line of training which will 
fit him for civil life as well as for military ser- 
vice in time of his country’s need. 

The vocational education must be either auto- 
mechanics or some one of the building trades. 
Stephen Melvil Barrett is president and Colonel]. 
S. M, Barrett, commandant, 
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cAids to the Teacher 


| “Penmanship 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
PENMANSHIP GRADIENT 


A Thoroughly Scientific, Practical Handwriting Scale 























By BertHa A. Connor 
Director of Penmanship, Boston Public Schools 


This Gradient supplies teachers and pupils with a definite knowledge of the 
standard writing product for each grade, and for each division of the school year. 
Through its use teachers can determine readily the degree of writing success of their 
classes throughout the year, and help pupils fo bring their work up to the standard. 
Pupils can also easily and quickly rate their own handwriting progress and estimate 
their approach to the established requirement. 

For each grade (I-VIII): Instruction Sheet for teachers, with 50 
Graded and Rated Type sheets for the grade, in an envelope. $1.20. 
In ordering please specify grade desired. 








Physical Education | 


BODY MECHANICS 
AND HEALTH 


By Lean C. Tuomas and Jor E. Gotptuwairt, M. D. 

















This text by Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, the leading orthopedic specialist in this 
untry, and Leah C. Thomas, recently Director of Physical Education in the South 
‘ange (N.J.) Public Schools, brings to the attention of teachers and physical 

a rectors the far-reaching importance of correct body carriage. It sets forth those 
anatomical principles which teachers must understand before they can successfully 
apply posture work in the daily lesson in physical education, and gives in detail fifty 
exercises for classroom use, that experience has shown will produce the most 
beneficial results. $1.25. (Just published.) 





SILENT AND ORAL READING | TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 


By CLARENCE R. STONE By Frank W. Tuomas 
A special method book on teaching reading In this volume the emphasis is placed on 
which covers all grades and all phases of training pupils to organize their habits of stuuy 


reading instruction. $2.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


in the most effective manner. $1.90. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW DRILL. 


West Chester (Pa.) High School English Department. 


As soon as possible all pupils should copy in their note- 
books and become familiar with the following principles 
of parliamentary law. Teachers should arrange for pracy 
tice and drill throughout the year. If new problems aris 
demanding new solutions, teachers should add to the list 
such points as are necessary. 

Every pupil should know :— 

1. How to open and take charge of a meeting. 

2. How to call for the minutes and have them ap- 
proved. 

3. How to act as secretary of a meeting. (Secre- 
tary’s reports should be written and discussed.) 
How to address the chair and be recognized. 

5. That to make a motion he must rise and address 
the chair. 

6. That a second to a motion is usually necessary. 

a. A motion may be seconded from one’s seat 
without rising or addressing the chair. 

b. A nomination does not need to be seconded. 

7. That between the second to a motion and the 
“question” the chairman allows discussion. 

&. That to “close debate” and obtain a vote it is usual 
for someone to call out “Question.” 

9. That the chairman must then put the Question to 
a vote. 

10. That nominations for office may be closed by mak- 
ing and carrying a motion to that effect. 

11. That a motion may be made to amend a motion: 

a. If the amendment is lost, the original motion 
still stands, and can be voted on. 

b. If the amendment is carried, the original 
motion (with the amendment that has been 
carried) must be voted on. 

12. That a motion must be withdrawn by the one who 
made it—and may be withdrawn unless someone 
objects. In the latter case a vote is taken. 

13. That a motion may be reconsidered in the same 
meeting or on the day following. 

14. That a motion may be rescinded at any time when 
it is too late to reconsider. 

15. That if he notices a breach of order he may call 
for the enforcement of the rules by the chairman. 
He must rise and say: “Mr. C 
point of order.” 

a. The Chairman must ask for a statement of. 
the point at issue. 

b. The Chairman decides the point and the busi- 
ness proceeds. 

c. If the pupil is not satisfied he may “Appeal 
from the decision of the Chair.” His appeal 
must be seconded. 

d. The Chair must state his decision and that 
it has been appealed from, and he must then 
state the question thus: “Shall the decision of 
the chair stand as the judgment of the As- 
sembly ?” 

e. After the vote has been taken, the Chair 
states that the decision of the Chair is sus- 
stained or reversed as the case may be. 

16. That a motion may be made to “commit” or 
“refer” a matter to a committee. 

17. That a motion may be made that any subject be 

“Laid on the Table” and his motion is: 

a. Undebatable. 

b. Takes precedence of all Subsidiary Motions. 
That, unless otherwise stated, a “Quorum” signi- 
fies a majority of the membership of any organized 


body. 





, I rise toa 
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Thet a motion to adjourn takes precedence over all 
others except “to fix the time to which to adjourn.” 
20. That it requires a two-thirds vote to amend the 
Constitution and By-Laws of any organized body. 
21. That the Constitution and By-Laws of any or- 
ganized body cannot be suspended. 


—- 0 — 
NEW WAR TANK. 
[New York World, December 6, 1922.] 


Walter Christie’s land battleship clambered gracefully 
over, around, about, and, to the extent of an angle of 
forty-five degrees, up the Palisades. Then it lumbered 
serenely into the Hudson River and swam from the Jer- 
sey shore to Dyckman street. Land and water are the 
same to this child of an engineer’s fancy, and it has a 
flivver beaten hollow for taking hills. All it lacks is a 
biplane attachment that would lift its six tons into the 
air. 

Just before the war Mr. Christie invented a tank that 
was an improvement on the existing machines of that 
type. This new tank is a further improvement. 

Mr. Christie’s amphibiosity is a wicked looking affair, 
bristling with guns. It is fifteen feet long and six feet 
wide. It has a rubber wheel equipment with which it 
can bowl along a smooth road at thirty miles an hour. 
On rough going, off come the rubber shoes, and the 
caterpillar apparatus can be attached in ten minutes. 
Then, if it had to cross, say, the Rhine, the twin screw 
propellers attached to the motor are started. It can 
carry a crew of ten. 

nt 


ELIMINATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


That many persons go to college without getting bene- 
fits commensurate with the expense and effort is obvious; 
it is proved, if proof be needed, by the large number who 
fall by the wayside. The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, after a survey of a large number of institutions, 
found that in a typical college 39.3 per cent. of the stu- 
dents were freshmen, 25.7 per cent. sophomores, 19.3, per 
cent, juniors, and only 15.7 per cent seniors. In 1918, of 
each thousand of those who were freshmen three years 
before, only 416 remained as seniors, and but 322 were 


- graduated—the last figure being somewhat below normal, 


of course, because of the war exigency. Not all of thos? 
who drop out do so because of mental incapacity, though 
that is probably the underlying cause in a majority of the 
cases. However, the unfit who remain in college and by 
one means or another manage to get a degree are just as 
much a problem when physical equipment is limited as are 
those who start and do not finish. 

Perhaps in an ideal democracy the educative opportunity 
would be held open to all, regardless of their competence; 
but it is out of the question for colleges to expand as fast 
as enrollment is now growing. If we are to select, as we 
must, choice should certainly be made on a basis of ability, 
and not by favoring the sons of alumni or the children of 
the rich. Preparatory school records and college en- 
tance examinations give a rough approximation of mental 
abilities, and intelligence tests are even more accurate. It 
is not hard to select from among the applicants those for 


whom a college course will do the most—New York 
Globe. 


—_o——_ 


Mrs. Lydia C. Chamberlain of Des Moines has given 
Columbia University $419,000. The income is to be used 
for Fellowships for young men, born in Iowa, and grad- 
uates of Iowa educational institutions. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? _ 


You cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
| Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 
Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
| may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 

mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 

| tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

| It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

| TT. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 

| to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 

| Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 

| I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 

| money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a g‘eat satisfaction to 

| 

| 

















DR. A. E. WINSHIP } 











me to receive a check after having had La i. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: | 





What the T. C. U. Will De for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


‘sHeads or T ails You Win’’ | 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 


the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 


Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 


income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 


trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


| Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 

. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 
“Jee fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


| then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
| Please do it today. 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


|e ce aes 


| Free Information Coupon 
| To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb, 
| I am interested in knowing about | 
] your Protective Benefits. Send me the | 
| whole story and booklet of testimonials. | 
| 
l 
l 
! 
' 











































































































































































AMERICAN POEMS, 1776-1922, WITH NOTES AND 
BIOGRAPHIES. By Augustus White Long. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 385 pp. 

Here are nearly 200 poems by nearly 100 Americans. The 
poems and authors are carefully selected and each has a 
brief but adequate biography and abundant Notes on the 
poems. These Notes are valuable far beyond their sig- 
nificance as an interpretation of the poem. For instance, in 
the Notes on Philip Freneau’s “Wild Honeysuckle” atten- 
tion is called to the fact that in American verse there is 
little joy in nature, which “appears rather feebly in Bryant 
and breaks out rapturously in Emerson.” 

Of these 100 poets, 19 were born in New York state, 17 
in Massachusetts, 13 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Connecticut, 5 
each in Maryland and Indiana, 4 in Virginia, 3 each in 
New Jersey, Ohio and Georgia. 

The selections are admirably made with pleasing variety 
and effective inspiration. 

All the indispensable standards are here with a reason- 
able number of the latest versifiers. 


COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. By 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota, Fredericx 
A. Manchester, University of Wisconsin, and Franklin 
W. Scott, University of Illinois. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 577 pp. 

Three exceptionally successful teachers of “Composition 
for College Students” in three outstanding state universi- 
ties have merged their theories and practices in a book 
such as would be expected from such a grouping of talent 
and experience. Naturally the result is a great book, one 
that could hardly be produced in any other way. It is al- 
most literally three complete books blended into one so 
naturally that no one of them can be thought of apart 
from the others. 

The pages are large, nearly 400 words each, so that there 
are really half a million words in the book, but so at- 
tractively is every word used that even a student must feel 
that there is not a word too many. Indeed the study of 
Words is a volume in itself. “How to Know Words” 
uses about 8,000 words, really a book by itself. 

The topics under “Words” are worth considering. The 
Importance of Words, The Way to Words, The Passive 
and the Active Vocabulary, Standards in Words, Need of 
Study, Grammatical Information, Usage, Idioms, Syno- 
nyms, Hyphens, Meaning of Words, Denotation, Connota- 
tion, Determining Connotations, The Precise Word, 
Homely and Learned Words, Fine Writing, Hackneyed 
Words, Sources of Homely Words, Abstract and Con- 
crete Words, General and Specific Words, The Principle, 
Definitions, Relation to Concreteness. 

They quote this from Emerson: “I learn immediately 
from any speaker how much he has_ already _ lived, 
through the poverty or splendor of his speech. Life lies 
behind us the quarry from whence we get tiles and cope- 
stones for the masonry of today. This is the way to learn 
gramm.r. Colleges and books only copy the language 
which the field and the work-yard made.” 


—_— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION. By James Deever, University of 
Edinburgh. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 230 pp. 

There is something about a book written by a Scotch 
educator that has a peculiar charm, one that really makes 
it well worth while for every American to read a Scotch- 
man’s book occasionally. 

A single paragraph will suggest the difference: “As a 


BOOK TABLE 
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general reactive tendency its scope and significance are- 


far wider than in relation to the phenomena of sociaf- 
realism. Unlike the general tendencies we have just beew: 
considering, play has no necessary social reference, nor 
is it possible to regard all play phenomena as manifesta- 
tions of the herd instinct. Nevertheless volumes could be 
written on the significance of play in the social develop- 
ment of the child. For the games played by children a. 
large proportion numerically, and by far the most impor- 
tant, are social games. Social interaction through imita- 
tion, sympathy, and suggestibility, takes place ‘in a play- 
way’ on so extensive a scale, that it is by no means out 
of place to discuss play when the main topic we are con- 
cerned with is social interaction, and we can rightly re- 
gard social development as one of the important educa- 
tional purposes served by play. The main _ educational 
function of play is practically identical with its biologial 
function. . . . It has also been suggested that play has 
a cathartic function.” 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. Edited by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated in Color by Har- 
old Brett and Duo-tone Prints of Scenes from the 
Photo-Play Producers by Maurice Tourneur at the 
Studio of Thomas H. Ince. Madge Bellamy Edition. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

Milton Bradley was one of the eminent men of his time 
and it was not a time so very long ago. He was the one 
man whose pedagogical vision saw the future of the kin- 
dergarten as a service to America, whose economic wis- 
dom and financial courage built up a substantial business 
with little children ever in the thought of every one whe 


served the Milton Bradley Company. There has been no: 


real rival to the Bradley Company, though many others 
have in later times served the miscellaneous interests that 
grew up about the illuminating activities of the kinder- 
garten. 

Now the Milton Bradley Company has a vision which 
bids fair to have as noble a career as that of the founder 
of the House of Bradley. Their De Luxe Photo-Play 
Edition of “Lorna Doone” with thirteen illustrations in 
color and ten duo-tone prints of scenes from the screen 
version as produced by Maurice Tourneur for Thomas H. 
Ince., with Madge Bellamy in the title role, is only one of 
a series of superbly illuminated books which bring a 
classic in literature brilliantly illustrated for a modest 
price. 


THE RETURN OF ARTHUR. By Irvine Graff. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. ; 

Those who have been familiar with the legends that 
cluster about King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table and who vividly recall the nightmare of 1914-16, 
will read with keen relish Irvine Graff's interpretation of 
Kitchener as the Return of King Arthur. 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND SONGS. Collected andi 
edited by Louise Pound, University of Nebraska. New. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 266 pp. 
Fortunately the schools of today appreciate the impor- 

tance of exposing pupils and students to typical songs and 

ballads which have been liked by the people and are linger- 
ing among them, and Miss Pound has done well to collect 

120 songs and ballads which she has grouped as English 

and Scottish Ballads in America, Other Imported Ballads 

and Songs; Native Ballads and Songs, Ballads of Criminals 
and Outlaws, Western Ballads and Songs, Dialogues, Nur- 
sery and Game Songs. 
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DANGER SIGNALS. 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, Ph — K. 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- y Serene now 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ship is noted. ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 

Every person associated with the edu- ing a teaspoonful of 
cational system would find this vital book 


stimulating and no teacher can afford to Horsford’s 


be without one of the most interesting and a 
helpful vol the teachi ti 
oi cubiied. on the teaching vocation Acid Pi osphate 


: : , A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers | | is’ivesiiu’"czetton, ®* such Pevetes 


Sold by Druggists 
443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 






























































Shorthand in the One Hundred 
Largest Cities of the United States 


Notwithstanding the old axiom that “Great bodies move slowly,” Gregg Short- 
hand is now taught in the public schools of 79% of the 100 largest cities in the country— 
exclusively in 65%. The next most popular system is taught exclusively in but 6%. 


In the 35 cities that do not teach Gregg exclusively, only 21 teach other systems ex- 
clusively. In 14 of these 35 cities Gregg is taught in connection with other systems. 


Summarized, the status is as follows:— 


Exclusively Gregg 
Gregg with other systems 
Exclusively other systems 


" 


Practically all of the high schools in the 65 cities in which Gregg Shorthand is taught 
exclusively previously taught other systems. 

The above tabulation tells its own story—a story of results and achievement. 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for these large city high schools because it has been 


found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of “greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 


t+ OY et rm tlle OT 


Send for circular giving details and actual list of the cities in question. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. By Lucy Larcom. 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 

A school edition of Lucy Larcom’s “A New England 
Girlhood,” that can be had for eighty cents, is a real 
boon of the girls of today. We can imagine nothing more 
illuminating to boys as well as girls today than reading 
this brilliant story of real life in Massachusetts in the 
days of Lucy Larcom. 

We are quite sure that nothing would be more valuable 
to children today than reading the life of such a girl 
in a mill city like Lowell. It is a revelation, this inside 
view of a girl’s life in a mill who could see the fun in it 
and really like it better than going to the school she did 
not like. 

Here is a real masterpiece with a story of real life such 
as it will be wholesome for children of today to read. 


SECRETS OF THE STARS. By Inez N. McFee. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 286 pp. 

Mrs. McFee has demonstrated skill in taking the 
scientific knowledge of the masters and so presenting it 
that the facts grow more wonderful as they appear even 
more wonderful as her art of writing reveals nature 
“relatively.” 

Mrs. McFee has well named her present book, “Secrets 
of the Stars,” and she has succeeded in imprisoning within 
these pages many of the fascinating facts and theories over 
which astronomers have long puzzled their brains. She 
first takes up a definition of the stars, how they are con- 
stituted, what laws they obey, and what is their probable 
number. Next come facts and legends concerning the 
principal stars and planets, their course in the heavens, 
probable size, and character. The moon comes in for 
attention, and there are also many interesting facts rela- 
tive to colored stars, double stars, shooting stars, the 
nebulae, and our own solar system. The book is intended 
for young people over twelve years of age, but it is not 
too young for the oldest readers, and not too old for the 
youngest who may want to know about other worlds than 
our own. 


A REAL COUNTRY TEACHER: THE STORY OF 
HER WORK. By Jessie Field. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Jessie Field was the first inspiration of Herbert Quick’s 
“Brown Mouse.” In his “Introduction” Mr. Quick deli- 
cately refers to my putting him on the track of Jessie 
Field, who he says I said was the best progressive 
teacher I knew. 

After fifteen years, with enthusiastic acquaintance with 
practically all leaders in country school activities, I can 
say that I know of no one who has had a clearer vision 
of country school needs, a more brilliant solution of the 
problems of country life through school activities, and 
a more thrilling way of telling of what she had done and 
had inspired others to do than had Jessie Field fifteen 
years ago. 

Now, in “A Real Country Teacher” she recreates her 
famous “Corn Lady” with a present-day picture of “Fif- 
teen Years Later,’ and we tearfully and cheerfully read 
it when it came to our desk at home on a recent October 
day. 

We had forgotten that one charm of her “Corn Lady” 
was its letter form, which has made Pittman’s recent 
book so effective. 

There is not a paragraph in “A Real Country Teacher” 
that does not throb with intense appreciation of country 
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life. Here is a significant paragraph referring to “Grace 
Berry—the brilliant unsophisticated teacher of history im 
our high school’ who looked as though she would faint 
away when her fellow teacher told her she was resigning 
from the high school to go to a country school. “Poor, 
ignorant spinster lady that she is; she has entirely failed 
to keep up with the times. Her mind is too shallow to 
hear the call of the country; to appreciate the great 
stretches of green fields; to know the delicious odor of up- 
turned sod and to understand the gladness, the peace and 
the satisfying fullness of it all. But, if she were half 
alive, she might realize how refined and splendid country 
homes are getting to be; that country people have all the 
modern conveniences and comforts without the gossip, un- 
rest and envy of the town folks.” 

Here is a picture of the schoolhouse to which she went 
from her tidy, luxurious town high school. “But, even 
the most rundown homes and farms compare favorably 
with the schoolhouse and yard. The house needs painting; 
the coal house has holes in it; the fence is falling down, 
and it looks as though no one cared much whether it kept 
step with the advance in country life or not. The school- 
house is not clean inside, either.” 

She tells in letters to “Daddy” how that school yard, 
schoolhouse and community were transformed into the 
latest joys of country life. It is really a wonderful book. 

Jessie Field Shambaugh’s pen has lost nothing of 
the radiance of the voice and pen of Jessie Field. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Directing Study.” By Harry Lloyd Miller. Price, $1.80. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Composition for College Students.” By Joseph M. 
Thomas, Frederick A. Manchester and Franklin W. 
Seott. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Causes of Heart Failure.” By William Henry 
Robey. Cambriege: Harvard University Press. 

“American Poems.” By Augustus White Long. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The Young Citizen, Revised and Enlarged.” By 
Charles F. Dole. Boston, New York: D. C. Heath an@ 
Company. 

“The Land of Health.’ By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. 
A. Winslow.—"Everycay Citizenship.” By Frederick F. 
Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman. New York, Chicago: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 


“Everyday Classics.” First Reader. By Fannie 
Wyche Dunn, Franklin F, Baker and Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike.—“A Critique of Economics.” By O. Fred Bourke.— 


“The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. 
Albans.” By Claude Jenkins.—‘‘Bookless Lessons for 
the Teacher Mother.” By Ella Frances Lynch. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Of Himself and Other Things.” By James H. Baker. 
Denver: Bradford Robinson Printing Company. 

“American Ballads and Songs.” By Louise Pound. 
New York, Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Pathways of European People.” By Bertha B. and 
Ernest Cobb. Boston: The Arlo Publishing Company. 

“Ice Ages.” By Joseph McCabe. Price, $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Scrambled Eggs.” Ry Lawton Mackall and Francis 
R. Bellamy. Price, 50 cents.—‘The Stick-Up.” By 
Pierre Loving. Price, 50 cents. Cincinnati: Stewart, 
Kidd Company. 

“Evangeline.” Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey.— 
“Lorna Doone.” Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

“Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer.” By Henry E. 
Jackson. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Silent Reading, A Study of Various Types.” By 
Charles Hubbard Judd and Guy Thomas’ Buswell. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago. 

“Virgil-Aeneid 1-3.” Sdited by C. E. Freeman. In- 
troduction by Cyril Bailey. Price, $1.20. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

“Commercial Education in Secondary Schools.” By 
Cloyd Heok Marvin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Sunbonnet Babies in Italy.” Bvy_ Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. New York, Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Dr. Albert C. Diffenbach, editor of 


the Christian Register, says that to 
equip boys and girls for doing the 
work of the world they must be 


trained in service as well as in the 
technique of business. John Wana- 
maker did more than sell merchandise. 
He gave service. In doing this he 
contributed more than any other man 
in America toward raising business to 
the dignity of a profession. 





Dr. Caroline Colvin has just been 
appointed dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Professor Colvin 
is a graduate of Indiana University 
and has been professor of history at 
Maine since 1902. The appointment 
takes effect beginning with the spring 
term. 


Marion H. Read of the department 

of secondary education, Boston Nor- 
mal School, says: “The college ought 
to inquire of the high school how it 
can best offer advanced training for 
the graduates in secondary education, 
rather than demand the fulfilment of 
certain requirements before college 
entrance is granted. The modern 
trend in secondary education is toward 
and should be determined by social 
economy. Social economy spells dif- 
ferentiation, equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, democracy.” 
_ The main lecturers at the October 
institute, at Twin Falls, Idaho, which 
included: eight counties, were Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, commissioner of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts ; Dr. Byron King 
of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Frederick E. 
Bolton, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington. 

Professor M. F. Guyer, head of 
the department of zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will give two 
courses in the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, during the coming sum- 
mer quarter. The two courses will 
o Heredity and Eugenics and Evolu- 
ion. 


Mary E. Foster has resigned from 
service in the Omaha city department 
of education with Superintendent 
H. Beveridge, to become manager for 
Nebraska of the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters, “T. C. U.” Miss Fos- 


ter was for several terms one of the 


most eminently professional county 
(Cass) superintendent of the state. 
The business of “T. C. U.” has as- 


sumed such proportions that it needs 
all the time of a masterful director in 
several states. 


E. D. Ball. director. of scientific 
work in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, says: “We must think 
of home economics work as a thing 
as high and broad in its scope as the 
whole Department of Agriculture. It 
serves a field as big as the Agricul- 
tural Department. It is entitled, when 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


it is ready to take its own, to the 
recognition that the service to agri- 
culture has received, and I feel that 
this recognition will be forthcoming.” 


Julia Wade Abbott, kindergarten 
specialist of the United States Bureau 
of Education, is visiting the various 
states, especially of the West and far 
West, in the interest of the kindergar- 
ten. She reports upon the legal 
status of the kindergarten in the vari- 
ous states. She also presents the 
theory and practice by use of stere- 
opticon illustrations. 





George Herbert Huntington, Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, is in this 
country and is available for interest- 
ing and important addresses on the 
present problem in the Near East. 





= 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America, 


[t aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


oression whether as a creative 


thinker or _ an 


interpreter. Degrees 


¥ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Dear Mr. Cobb: 


it in Clematis. 
Please send, ete. 


Evidence in any court. 








In one of my schools we have a fourth grade who simply cannot read. 

I want a medicine which will fit their case, and believe that you have 
I have tried it in Maine, and it has 
Signed, Charles E. Varney, Supt. of Schools. | 


We have used Arlo in the fourth grade, 
grade, and have found them wonderful books. 


Signed, George H. Weiss, Supt. of Schools. 


I am thoroughly delighted with Pathways. 
Signed, W. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


Lee, Mass., November 21, 1922. 


always worked. 


Pottsville, Pa, 
and Clematis in the third 


Canton, Maine. 


Linwood Chase, Supt of Schools. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title .t 
crete t ond ge 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Denver, Coi., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. . 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The American Bankers Association 
at its recent meeting in Washington 
adopted a declaration recommending 
the educational work of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and agricultural 
colleges in connection with boys’ and 
girls’ club work. 

The December meeting of the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston was 
held in the High School of Practical 
Arts on Saturday, December 9, when 
the film, “Julius Caesar,” was shown. 
There were more than a thousand 
present, including many Latin pupils 
from the schools of Boston and vicin- 
ity. As many knew before, there are 
several historical inaccuracies in the 
film. For example, Caesar sent the 
famous message, Veni, Vidi, Vici, not 
at the close of the campaign in Gaul, 
as was represented in the film, but 
after crushing Pharnaces a few years 
later. As a matter of fact, it seems 


almost unpardonable that Cato should 
have been made the leader in the con- 
spiracy against Caesar, when in real- 


ity he had committed suicide two 
years before. In spite of such in- 
accuracies, however, the picture 
brought out admirably the Roman 
spirit, and clearly portrayed the 
Roman customs. It was partic- 


ularly impressive in the scene which 
represented Caesar as_ crossing the 
Rubicon, and ended with a powerful 
climax. All scholars of Latin or of 
Roman history in our schools should 
see the film. 





Louis G. Carpenter, State Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
organized the first systematic instruc- 
tion in Irrigation Engineering in the 
world. 





John Wynne Barton of Nashville, 


Tenn., has been elected president of 
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the Southern: Methodist University in 
Texas, succeeding President’? H. A. 
Boaz, who was elected: to the Bishop- 
ric ofthe church. President Barton is 
only thirty years old. He is the third 
very young man eleeted to the. presi- 
dency of universitieg¢*this year. The 
others were elected -presidents of the 
State Universities of Maine and 
Arizona. 


Superintendent J. A. Roberts, of 
Chattanooga, is stressing to the limit 
the Intelligence Test as an aid in 
dealing squarely by teachers ‘as well 
as pupils. He is insisting that teach- 
ers learn how to test and appreciate 
why to test and is providing ways and 
means for such professional equip- 
ment. 


Dr. George W. Frasier, head of the 
department of Classification and 
Statistics of the Denver Public 
Schools, is dean of the Graduate 
School, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, to succeed Dr. T. C. Mc- 
Cracken. Dr. Frasier has demon- 
strated skill in professional leadership 
in several ways. 

John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, had a 
specially delightful time at the meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in mid November, at 
Kansas City, Missouri, because his 
elementary school life was in the 
Woodland, Bryant and Hamilton 
Schools of that city. 

Charles P. Plunkett, Adams, Mass., 
chairman of the school board, has 
given the town $75,000 in order that 
the new junior high school may cost 
$425,000 instead of $350,000 which 
was appropriated. 








advantages. 


REMINGTON 
374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 








The quiet feature is as important in the school- 
room as it is in the business office—a most efficient 
help both to the teacher and the student. 


The new Remington No. 12 has other decisive 
It is in every respect the complete 
typewriter for instruction purposes—with every 
Remington merit, every Remington improvement, 
every up-to-the-minute feature—plus the quiet action 
that the teacher and the student have always wanted. 


It speaks only in a whisper but will be heard around the world 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Our New Model, the 


Quiet Remington, No. 12 


is the most satisfactory typewriter for school use 


A good typewriter deserves a 
good ribbon. Use the Paragon 
Ribbon—made and sold by us. 
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Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
has 632 freshmen representing thirty- 
eight states, Bermuda and Canada. 
Figures show that 320 freshmen came 
from public schools and 362 spent the 
senior preparatory year at least in a 
preparatory school. Two of the three 
prize winners for the best examina- 
tion papers were from private schools 
and one from a public school. There 
were 240 fathers and 90 mothers who 
are college graduates. 









Wisconsin has 8,000 public school 
plants with 18,000 teachers. The pub- 
lic school plants have cost $100,000,- 
000, and their maintenance last year 
required $39,220,000 in taxes. 







Substitute teachers with three years 
experience or more receive seven dol- 
lars a day in San Diego, California. 

Philadelphia has _ contracted for 
buildings costing $7,000,000 in 1922, 









and is to start on buildings to cost 
$15,000,000 in 1923. Certainly Su- 
perintendent E. C. Broome has 





lauzched many big things in that city. 


The English High School, Lynn, 
Mass., has 100 per cent. enrollment in 
the thrift campaign. There are 2,024 
students and they deposit $2,000 a 
month in the school bank. 








A consolidated school conference 
was held at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
December 7 and 8. Iowa is the cen- 
tre of the stage in consolidation. 





There are sixteen kindergartens in 
the public schools of San Diego, Calif. 
The attendance ranges from fifteen 
to thirty-one. 






The elementary school 
ranges from twenty-four 
four in San Diego. 


enrollment 
to thirty- 











Columbia University raised all sal- 
aries in the faculty by raising tuition 
fees one-third and it in no wise in- 
fluenced the enrollment. 










J. DeForest Cline of Washington 
State succeeds J. C. Kendel as direc- 
tor of the Conservatory of Music, 
State Teachers College, Greeley. 


Meetings to be Held 














FEBRUARY 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 


MARCH. 
8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ 
tional Conference, Cleveland, 
19-21: Kentucky Education 
Clation at Louisville. 









Na- 





Asso- 
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TEACHERS’ 








AGENCIES er 
AGENCY WORK FOR 1923-24 
begins with the first of the year. 
TEACHERS REGISTER NOW 
for recommendation to early openings for September. 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
and permanent service. Prompt response to inquiries. 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
Our clients are the 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 
serving of premotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book-— 





ALBER 











let, “Teaching as a 

38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN a TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIG Schools and Famihes, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors aa@ 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has fibled 4 
J dreds of gh grade weg 
$5,000) wit. lent teacher aN 
lished 1889. “No charge Ye on = 
none for —e. 1 + 
teacher forany desirabie oo or iew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN ZEACHERS-AGENCY 4 superior sgrne ee 


206 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Established 1855 








th and 86th Streets Tegtster only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials 





New York City 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prod. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\ivyoue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW. 0. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 


The Parker ‘scexcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





70 Fifth Avenue, 





Is the one in the country 
to give you real service 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on tke 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union andé can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











JULY. 


National Education Association, San 
Francisco-Oakland. 


ee 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. I. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 



































We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASB, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Leng Distance Telephone 
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Two Invaluable Books for Physical Directors 





A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF GAMES 


By Emity V. ELmMore 


Department of Physical Education 
University of Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by Professor M. V. O’Shea 


An up-to-date manual for teachers and game leaders, comprising 
a collection of some seventy-five representative games classified 
according to ages and types. 


In addition to giving directions for play, the author has dis- 
cussed these games from the pedagogical and psychological points 
of view, giving the benefit of her teaching experience as to ways 
and means for their most effective use. 


Price: $1.00 





THE PEDAGOGY OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By C. Warp Crampton, M. D. 


Formerly Director of Physical Training in the Public Schools 
New York City 


It sets forth carefully tested methods of conducting classes in 
formal exercise. It presents a new theory of posture, accompanied 
by static corrective exercises and methods of rating. It gives ina 
clear-cut and practical manner the results of the author’s twenty-five 
years experience. A helpful and inspiring book for the teacher of 
physical training. 

Price: $2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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